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PEACE—THE GREAT DELUSION NEW HYDE PARK, N.Y 


TuE foreign policy guiding the United 
States to-day is militant. On the domestic 


front we observe an intensive drive to 
arouse the martial spirit among the people. 
One of the greatest problems in building 
inertia im- 


national preparedness is the 


planted into Americans by non-militant 
peace education. 

For twenty vears peace at almost any 
price was the credo of virtually all forward- 
looking educational groups. From kinder- 
garten through college, from pulpit and 
rostrum, from the pen, loudspeaker and 
the legislative chamber, peace propaganda 
was untiringly sown. War was anathema 
hellish in every way. It was argued that 
the proponents of war as an instrument of 
national policy were misguided, or anti- 


War 


horrific, solved no problems and sueceeded 


social, or selfishly interested. was 

only in destroying the worthy values of 

life. 
During War I 


foreign econ- 


the post-World 
involvement in 


era, 
avoidance of 
flict was demanded by the American pub- 
he. On the one hand, the refusal to join 
the League of Nations, to sign the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and to join wholeheartedly 
the World Court, and, on the other hand, 
the espousal of the Kellogg Peace Pact and 
the Neutrality Act, point to the determina 
tion both of the government and the people 
to remain at peace. And yet, to-day, de- 
spite years of effort, we are slowly being 


sucked into war, unprepared materially 
and emotionally. 

The events of 19389-1941 
1914-1916. The 


war at 


repeat the his 


tory of reappearance ot 


the spectre of our threshold is 
highly demoralizing to the mass of Ameri 


And What 


as the consequence of 


cans. why not? should we 


expect having im 
pregnated the people for 
ideal of 


progress through peaceful conduct ? 


twenty vears 
humanitarian 
These 


people long ago discounted the possibility 


with the evolving 


of war as a part of their way of life 
Morale is ever important; in a erisis this 
Morale 


Russia; 


powerful force may be decisive. 


divides France from Britain and 


it is a potent—to-day the most potent 


agency in deciding the fate of a nation. 
With the arts of instilling fear and misin 
heights of 


formation developed to the 


present-day ingenuity, nothing less than 
splendid morale or rigid censorship can 


preserve discipline. Otherwise, the agen 
cies so diligently appealing to the heart 
and mind will make a bloodless conquest. 
To the observant person, it is plain that 
the good people and their leaders through 
out the world have for many vears placed 
in the ideal of World 


the solvent of world woes very much as the 


» . 
] eace as 


their trust 


well-intentioned people in our country 


sought to advance the general welfare by 
placing their trust in the ideal of liquor 


prohibition. There is an important com- 
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we had to strugele with 


e collapse. Communism 
Kascism 


“i and = investigated 


hat |e ymned and in 
The 


horough 


faintly di 


SS 
industry was 


de- 


’ innumerable oeceasions, Mus- 


munitions 


eroing over, and 


and the Japanese 


liques were excoriated as enemies 


} 


enemies of peace and civiliza- 


while, millions of vouth in our 


millions of adults, standing on 


{ an unprecedented explosion 


ve forees, elune, undis- 


mostly 
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tressed, to noble humanitarian concepts 
peace and good will. 

To-day the crisis is upon us. Irresp 
tive of whether we approve or disapproy 
of the national policy as laid down by 
word and conduct of our leaders in Was! 
ington, we have been irrevocably committ 
to a course of Sold and defiant opposition 


The lo: 


a commitment ar 


to the Nazi program and regime. 


1 


and consequence of such 


inescapable: there can be no turning back 

We 
more than the destruction of the Nazi sys 
We have a posit 


are, however, undertaking muel 


tems. ive duty toward the 
preservation and continuance of our system 
of 


vital 


economic imperialism (to safeguard 


raw products), including finance, 
for 
facili- 


And superimposed upon these factors 


capitalism, private enterprise, quest 


markets and control over exchange 
t1es. 
comes the pledge to preserve our eultural 
ideals and institutions: democracy, social 


security, equality before the bar of justice, 


freedom of religion, universal education 
and the many other rights, usages and 
privileges so precious to our way of life 
We have a continuous obligation to save 


this heritage against the world, if the need 
arises. 
What is the responsibility of the eduea- 


tional forces in America toward this pro- 


eram? How can educators effectively con- 
tribute toward the achievement of these 
ends? First of all, these good men and 
women must divest themselves of their 


illusions about this world. The stark reali- 
of 


human 


ties the struggle for existence among 


societies must be acknowledged. 
The doctrines of peace as we have under- 
stood them during the past twenty years 
recognized as proceeding from 


must be 


false premises; they must never be revived 
never, that is, until the primary causes 

of war have been permanently removed. 
Our nation is embarked on a course of 


world leadership which ean be established 
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vy through conquest and maintained by 
ree, or its equivalent, the constant threat 


force. Educational leaders in the 
‘nited States will have a very important 
They 


ust develop and keep alive a spirited and 


‘sponsibility upon their shoulders. 


militant democratie tradition devoted to 


aintainine a world that will be amenable 


to the evolution of our cultural, economic 
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and political Only by being 


eoncepts 


ready spiritually and materially to erush 


promptly every incipient threat against 


the orderly development of economie and 
life, the 
spread war be avoided. We ean not 


of wide 
afford 


social ean friehttulness 


+ 


to repeat the folly oft the past twenty vears 


and permit our hatred of war to trick us 


again out of peace. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE IQ By 


CONTROVERSY: A REPLY 


TO PROFESSOR WITTY 


Irom the point of view of the psycholo- 


eist who is in close contact with the pract 
cal school problems of a large city system, 
no apology is needed for continued consid 
eration of the IQ controversy. As a writer 
states in an article which recently came to 
hand: ‘‘For two years it has assumed first 
.. The 


issues in this controversy were cast in bold 


rank among educational disputes. 


relief by widely publicized data from the 
.. Wellman 
claimed large changes in scores. This elaim 
attacked by B. R. wh 


MeNemar re-working the original data, also 


State University of Iowa. 


was Simpson. 
challeneed the conelusions. , 

It can not be 
that the 


the 


too strongly emphasized 
issue under consideration is 
the the 
startling claims made by the Iowa investi- 
Yet it 


dismisses 


real 
validity or non-validity of 
is to be 
the 
“7 2 


gators and their students. 
that Dr. Witty 
fundamental issue in these words: 
difficult to appraise these reports without 
He then goes 


on to give his own opinions on the matter, 


regretted 


access to the original data.”’ 


and later to quote from the Iowa studies as 
though their validity had not been ealled 
in question at all. 
There is no problem in the whole of 
1P. Witty, ScHOOL AND Society, 54: 1393, 151 
157. 


BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON 
PROFESSOR O EDUCA ONA : 


CHOLOGY, WE 


NIVERSITY 


public-school administration which is more 


persistent than that 


fundamental or more 
of the wide range of differences in human 
development and their causes, many and 
complex as those causes are known to be 
A very wide range of individual differences 
in all phases of development is the univer 
sal result of educational efforts in the 
And let it 
fail 


to put forth diligent and intelligent efforts 


best 
school systems in the country. 
not be said that teachers by and large 
to secure equally adequate development for 
all. 


when they ought to be successful is a stu 


To imply that their efforts are futile 
pendous indictment of our best school sys 


tems. If the Iowa claims can be shown to 
be valid, the indictment stands. If on the 
almost en 


other hand the Iowa claims are 
MceNemar 


indictment of the 


Invalid, as Quinn and 


the 


tirely 
others have shown, 
schools is entirely unjustified 

Moreover, it may be suggested that, even 


without access to the original data, very 


serious sources of error in the Towa studies 


may be found, as the present writer has 


pointed out in previous articles As for 


2Q. MeNemar, Psychological Bulletin, Feb. 194 
63-92 

B. R. 
351-367 ; 


July 1, 


Simpson, Jo al of Psych qu, 
1940, 9, 


1939, 20-23. 
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experimental evidence mm 

findings of the Va In 
the 39th Yearbook of the 

Nat Ss or the Study of Educa 
t nd-hat nterpre 

thy 

\ nother phase of the matter calls fon 

} e POM?) } i res Mm 

i awa hy ! essell lal 

} } } effect ) dra ] a 

! ! Ve? ! trall iS al iS Wah 
il} rs are concerned Dr. Witt; 
examp diawinnw Gomes Tk Ata 

‘ » think that | has estabd 

1 thie i PA lowa inves tors 11 

! ! ! that the IQ is subject to 
( sumption is that the hi 
( rians’’ support the view that the IQ 
sta quantity for the individual 


t ind under all en mstances 
Noth ( L be} h further from the 
trut! matter a ssue on the contrary 

! t i Iq) nstal Dut fie rle f 
M / } hle ¢ PIVoOpyre particu 
larly a school environment which may be 


sp ed and 1 e available, ¢ chang 
fellectual ab fy for the better, and how 
relative permanent such change may be 
expected to br It is hardly to the point 
to demonstl that canal-boat children 
show deterioration in test scores with in- 
reasing \ x. No one advocates placing 
hildren in an environment so impover 
shed. On the contrary, provision is made 
the best school environment for all 
hildren which the COMMUNITY is willing 


and able to provide Moreover, the 


relative 


permanency of the effeets of 


pronounced 


early intellectual deprivation is” still an 


unsettled problem. Consider the co-twin 


control technique, as exemplified by Gesell 
and Thompson, in their mueh quoted stair- 


‘limbing experiment. One ‘‘identieal’’ 


twin given training in stair-climbinge at an 
] 


early age thereby surpassed the perform- 


ance of the other ‘‘identical’’ twin who was 
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meanwhile deprived of the advantage 
such training. But the experiment was not 
allowed to end at that point on the assump 
tion that the gain was indicative of a fixed 
and permanent difference between the ty 
the the 


of the training-deprivation-difference was 


twins. On contrary, significan: 


tested by giving the originally deprived 


twin an opportunity to profit from = the 


effects of training at a later date. It was 
demonstrated that no permanent detriment 
in learning ability was produced by the 
early deprivation. 

In like manner, it would be well to pro 
vide the canal-boat children with favorable 
opportunities for learning after the period 
of their deplorable deprivation before as 
suming that the effects of the early depriva 
tion were entirely irreparable. As Terman 
has well pointed out, both Helen Keller and 
Anne Sullivan attained to highly creditable 
intellectual achievement after a prolonged 
period of the most extreme environmental 
deprivation beginning in infancy and last- 
ing many vears 

As proof of his charge that the late Dr 
Hollingworth, 
the educational public with the damnable 


for one, has indoctrinated 


fallacy of fatalistice IQ determinism, Dr. 
Witty presents as evidence the following 
quotation Hollingworth’s 


evifted children published in 1926: 


from book on 


We can only say that the IQ is certainly constant 
within narrow margins. 

Psychologists no longer doubt that it is now pos 
sible to predict, when a child is six years old, what 
will be in the total range of 


his relative position 


intellects when he is sixteen.4 

Yet immediately preceding the statement 
partially quoted by Dr. Witty, Dr. Holling- 
worth the 
stancy of the 1Q, but that— 


points out, not absolute con- 


decline in IQ demonstrated 


slight, 


amount of 


The 


among the stupid .. . is very however. 


Likewise the amount by which gifted children test 
+L. S. Hollingworth, ‘‘Gifted Children,’’ 1926, 


p. 156. 














= 


r in IQ from vear to year is very slight and 
I 


ve attributed to mere familiarity with 


ests, were it not for the decline in IQ for tl 
minded. In any case the inconst incy of the 
) is slight and raises a problem of development 
/ val pon much more ertens ¢ Sea 
final solution. Until the question ra 


ved af al answer, Wwe ca? not s’a 


that the IQ 
The 
Hollingworth is that 


is constant.4 


essential point maintained — by 


The gifted child remains gifted, year after year; 


feebleminded child remains continuously feeble 


nded. Neither curve [of mental growth] shows 
trend toward mediocrity as time goes on. 


Dr. Hollingworth to indicate 


various reasons for IQ fluctuation and vari- 


vroes On 


ability other than that those which might be 
attributed to the effects of the environment. 
Holling- 


worth was far from defending any such 


Thus, even as early as 1926, Dr. 


position as that of an absolute 1Q constancy 
as Dr. Witty would lead the 


suppose. 


reader to 


The present writer is quite unable to find 


any competent contributor, especially 
within the past few years, who supports the 
view that the IQ is a constant quantity. 
What one does find is support for the view 
that 


changed to any great extent by the influ- 


intellectual ability is not easily 


ence of an environment such as may be 
specified and provided, in contrast with 
that provided by the public schools of the 
better sort throughout the country. 

Let it be that Dr. 
Hollingworth was discussing the matter of 
the relative stability of the IQ of school 


children, she specified definitely that she 


remembered when 


was dealing with ages six to maturity. not 
It has 
been amply demonstrated by Anderson, 
that the 


ages as young as eighteen months. 


Bayley,” Honzik’ and others 
5 J. E. Anderson, Journal of Psychology, 1939, 8, 
301-379. 
6 Nancy Bayley, 
graphs, 1933, 14, 1-91. 
7M. P. Honzik, 


1938, 52, 285-302. 


Genetic Psychology Mono- 


Journal. Genetic Psychology, 
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’ ] ] l ? 
earlier the preschool age at Which the initial 
‘intelligence test’? is given, the smaller its 
predictive value for mental status at the 
later vears. 

The results show that ! t gi 
age of 21 months gives a neg } predict n « 
test success on the Stanford-Binet at ¢ 

There are many instances extr 
marked changes in mental test scores. One ¢ i 
gained as much as 4 sigma, while two « | 
gained over 3 sigma bety 11 ( 
years 


“These significant chanees are due, no 


to changes in the environment but, accord 
ine to Honzik, to unreliability of the initial 


test due to emotional or other 
changes in the nature of the test items from 
earlier to later years, and presumably to 
hereditary differences in the nature of the 
erowth patterns.’’> The essential point is 
that such scores as may be secured at an 
age as early as 18 or 21 months have hardly 
any intellectual significance at all 


Dr. Witt, quotes the excellent work « 


} 


Naney Bayley’ in part as follows: 


The study of the mental tests during the 





three years showed, in brief, that the available tests 
of intelligence for infants and young children can 
not be used for the purpose of predicting later 


There was no evidence 


factor of intelligence diring the first three years, 


ability. 


oping functions, or groups of functions, e: 
ing out of, but not necessarily corre] 
previously matured behavior patterns. ‘ 
The 1Q changes evidenced by these children ar 
of particular interest because the children h 
had a high degree of testing experience under rela 
tively constant conditions. Because such exper! 
ences should reduce spurious variations to a mini 
usual IQ 


Actually, the changes seem, ino many 


mum, smaller than changes might bh 


expected. 


respects, to be similar to those f other studies 


a fourth of the group change 10 or mor 


points on retests mide one year after t} , 

test; while an equal number chang 17 or more IQ 
points over three-year interva Althoug} 
approximately as many children lost as gained o1 


8B. R. Simpson, J nal of Psychology 
31-48. 


9 Nancy Bayley, 39th Yearb 
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tu t If, then, these early 

ive somethine different fro nN 

ence 5 » | ondered at when 

the seores are found to have litt orrela- 

1 witl ter tests given at e six Which 

! re inte ence to a degree that has 
wtorv \ nd reliability 

In view « these considerations, it 1s not 

on disappointing but disconcerting to 

find that Dr. Witty interprets Bavlev’s 

I Its, not as indicating the non-validity 

Qt ntell nee tests’’ ven at 18 months 


laree shifts 
that 


are just as 


Yl ; +] ny 
of age, but rather as verifvine 
Iq) Mos 


obtained at 18 


inadvised| he assumes 
months 
obtained 


valid and qust as re liable as those 


any later age. In view of such assump- 
tions, it is not surprising to find Dr. Witty 
then going on to quote fron: the rest of the 
findings of the Iowa investigators as though 
thev were pure eospel 


While space will permit only a very brief 
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enumeration of some of the most elari) 
fallacies and inadequacies of the Iowa 

clusions, such a brief summary is ealled | 
The serious student of education ean har 
evade the task of investigating at least sa 
ple studies of the Iowa investigators, 
vether with a first-hand study of the erit 
analyses of them already available, bet 
their 


McNemar finds ample justification for s 


adopting claims as warrant 
statements as the following: 


We have 


for environmental 


found much of the supposed evid 


influences on the IQ) to be « 


tirely nonexistent. We have cited instane 
instance to which the findings have resu 


from either uncontrolled faetors or erroneous st 


tistical treatment or both. . . . We have said 
bout the fact that insignificant findings in fa 


have been « 


ntrary findings have } 


of the environmental viewpoint 


stantly played up while ¢ 


We have 


to a dramatic use of selected cases, falsely elain 


ignored. also noted a disturbing tender 


to be typical, and a simultaneous disregard 


other cases which would just as dramatically 


* contentions. 


Terman'’ in a masterful analysis co 


cludes in part as follows: 


The reader can not fail to be impressed by 


number of variables left uneontrolled in these 


tions, by the faulty statisties employed, an 
extraordinary discrepancies } 
on data presented and the conelusions drawn 
The lowa 


low validity and low reliability ot 


investigators have eapitalize 


heavy ily on the 


infant and preschool tests. ... Skeels and Dy 


have carried this technique to absurd limits in thei 


claim that feebleminded children (diagnosed 
such at an average of 17 months) were quick! 


made normal as a result of treatment administered 


by moron nursemaids. 

In view of these considerations, and of 
the fact that the 
hardly any substantiation apart from that 


Iowa conclusions have 
of their own students, there would appear 
to be no justification for continuing to eite 
their claims as though they were valid, and 
most certainly none for basing funda- 
mental educational policies upon their find- 
ings. In particular, to conclude, as Dr. 


10 39th Yearbook NSSE, Part I, 460-467. 
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t\ and Dr. Stoddard do, that ‘* Mental 
as a standard procedure should be 
“The 1Q from 


appears almost Useless, 


d to decline’’ and that 


17 
ntelligence test 


been pointed out, for individual 


has 
nosis and prediction”’ is to fly 
the face of the The 

ter happens to be quite well acquainted 
f intelli 


directly 


facts. present 


h the practical use made « ence 
ts in the school system of Cleveland, a 
that 
ed to be fairly representative of the 


Intelli 


stem would doubtless be acknow] 


ter schools of the United States. 
nce tests have lone been used to excellent 
vantage as one of the major means to be 
ied upon in school classification, promo 
euidance. However, they 


m and are 


ably most useful of all in the evidence 
ev give for the guidance of the individual 
pil whose achievement is out of line 
vith his present classification and learning 
problem cases the 


xpectation. Ino such 


‘incipal of the school calls for a retest to 
conducted bv the Psychological Clinie 
he Stanford-Binet score and IQ thus ob- 
tained are found, as a result of long experi- 
ence, to be most helpful in the adjustment 
of the problem. It is just as serious and 
iarmful for a pupil to be stimulated be- 
yond his potential capacity to achieve as 
is for him to find school life trivial be- 
ause he is grouped with those whose ability 
much inferior to his own. IQ constancy 


is most assuredly not assumed. Otherwise 
retests of an individual would not be called 
The IQ 


for, J constancy that is alleged by 
certain university professors to be char- 
acteristic of the view of ‘‘hereditarians’’ is 
unknown in 


something practical clinical 


work, as well as in well-established psycho- 
logical theory. 

The IQ could not be expected to be con- 
stant from infaney to adulthood for all 
individuals when some vary considerably 
in their growth pattern from that char- 
Nor could it re- 


individuals 


acteristic of the average. 
the 


main constant in ease of 
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oro 
afflicted with some degree of glandular dis 
turbance or other physical change which 
has a bearing upon the functioning of the 
nervous system and that of other related 
structures. Fluctuations occur in all test 
scores. Even well-trained clinicians are 
known to vary, occasionally to a degree 


which is rather disconcerting, in their a 
ministration of tests or in evaluati 
But 


known and discounted in 


responses made. these thines are 


the use of t Sts, 


and much as one may deplore such imper 


fections, tests have amply demonstrated 
their value in the hands of the people 
who know how to use them with disere 
tion. Rather than rievid IQ > constancy 
what the present writer finds Justified by 


psychological theory and support 


histories of school children, iS Ve hal ie 


stability of the intellectual ability of the 
the 


individual in face of 


persistent 


+ 


intelligent attempts to bring about de 


improvement by the influence of a specified 
and controlled environment. 


in the physical world that makes science 


and prediction possible. If a machine gun 


were so unstable in its functioning as to 


shoot forward some of the time and side 


wise or baekward at other times, soldiers 


would be in a bad way. Some bombs may 


that few 


turn out to be duds. but in 
that 


Case 
pre 


be discarded. 


} 


Rather does the manufacturer seek to in 


vestigate the cause of the undesirable per 


if any would advocate ‘tion of 


the aetion of bombs should 


formance, with a view to isolation and eon 
trol of the factors involved. If there were 
university professors who turned out to be 


highly unstable and unpredictable, it is to 


be hoped that they too would. find hem 
selves in a bad way. 

In the area of the use of intelligence tests 
it is not a matter of perfect prediction on 


the basis of the use of the tool in 


versus the abandonment of the tool alto- 


vether. It 


tool as best 


is rather a matter of using the 


one may, in view of the knowl 
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ts p bilities and limitations, 

f onfiden that surer prediction will 

erialize as a better understanding of 

thi mplex functioning of human intellect 
ra | 1) mes avall ible 

Not nature-nurtul problem to he 

dis) d by the acadet psycholo 

ton tl und that an enrichment pro 

1 ll constitute the democratic 

ition hereditary and environmen 

Eton » interwoven that tl 

n not be differentially evaluated. There 

! Hine part larly new in tl prescrip 

tion of e) hment of tl irricudum as an 

4 nal y ] I} t las heen on Ql 

| jor problems in the educational fore 

round for n 1 veneration. But the 

lf s that what constitutes enrich- 

I * il a given age may be im- 

poverishment for another of the same age. 

A curriculum unit emphasizing scientific 

ind mathema al data mieht well be most 

enriching to the experience and learning of 


1 eifted child at the junior-hieh-school 


we, and facto barren as a desert for 
the moron of the same ave, because it was 
tbsolutely bevond his level of comprehen- 
sion. Such a simple solution (?) of so com- 


plex a problem is about as undemocratic as 
If there is one thing that 
In educational the- 
thirty 


well could be 
has heeome established 
during 


ory and practice the past 


that there must be dit- 


if all chil- 


pportu nity tO 


ferentiation of 


] 
(dia Oo] 
1 


dren are to have an 


utilize and develop their maximal abilities. 
claims otherwise 


Let him who spend just 


one week in visitine and evaluating class- 


room procedures and content for the moron, 
and for the eifted, on the 


] 


first-class 


on the one } and, 


other, in one of school SVS- 


It is idle to theorize with no cheek 


Tenis 
upon how the theories work out in practice. 

Enrichment of the curriculum at all ages 
and at all levels has been under way with 
insight and momentum for 


ever-lcreasine? 


a veneration. The result has been vitaliza- 
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tion of child experiencing and learning 
alone the line Much eredit over a per 
of Vvears must be elven to those who lal 


themselves ‘*Progressives,’’ and probal 
just as much to thousands who have be 
labeled as Prowressive by others, thoueh } 
by themselves. But suitable and adequat 
of ehildren | 


complex and. diffi 


enrichment for all sorts 
proved to be au most 
solved ove 


The bett 


be said to | 


problem, and one not to be 
night by an armchair theorist. 


schools of the country may 
earrving on a gigantic educational exper 
ment, on the whole with commendable i: 
sight and professional zeal and the aid ot 
competent leadership. The outstanding in 
dication is the stubborn fact of a very wid: 
and relatively stable rande of individual 
differences in abilities and achievements 

stable in the sense that in the same schools 
with the opportunities as nearly equalized 
as educators know how to make them, the 
intellectual level of the moron remains rela 
tively impervious to the persistent efforts of 
the teacher to enhance that ability by any 
and every environmental ageney which the 
Likewise and 
the gifted 
child characteristically maintains his rela 


teacher is able to provide. 
meanwhile in the same school, 
tive status, though most educational leaders 
would admit that the gifted child is as vet 
the least well provided for of any. Dr. 
Witty himself finds that ‘‘Follow-up data 
covering ten vears show that the eifted 
child has maintained his superior mental 
fact 
well established by Terman, Hollingworth 


a has been so 


ability.’ The general 
and others that there is no need for further 
interpretation of the matter in this con- 
nection. 

The intellectual functioning of all school 
children is being improved on the whole 
to much better advantage than ever before 
in the history of edueation, but pronounced 
individual differences, which are based 
11 Paul Witty, 39th Yearbook, NSSE 


p. 409. 
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largely upon inherent differences, with- 
stand all attempts to obliterate them 

In summary of the fundamentals of this 
liscussion, several points may be empha 
sized by way of conclusion. The issue is not 
that of IQ constancy with an implication of 
fatalistic determinism. 
The 


such a person 


Quite the contrary. 
if there be 


-believes in utilizing the best 


so-called ‘‘hereditarian’’- 
liaegnostic tools which have been made avail 
ible in so far as they have proved their 
due consideration of 


isefulness and with 


their limitations. The issue is fundamen- 
1 uly that of the validity of the most start- 
ling and alluring claims of the Iowa investi 
Ceators. 
the 
‘aims by one who has not made a serious 


There is no justification whatever 


for acceptance of such unsupported 
study of at least samples of the Towa con 
tributions and of the criticisms of they now 
available. 

While there are many factors which make 
in IQ 


constaney, the intelligence test has proved 


for change, often of marked degree, 
to be a very helpful tool in the hands of one 
who knows how to use it wisely. However, 


there are at present at least serious, and 
probably insurmountable, difficulties in the 
way of measuring intellectual ability in in- 
fancy or in very early childhood, before it 
has arrived to a degree which renders ade- 
quate sampling of intellectual performance 
practicable. It is most hazardous and un- 
justifiable to assume satisfactory validity 
of ““IG@’s” 
18 months. 

A factor IQ 


which is most likely to be overlooked, espe- 


obtained at as early an age as 


making for inconstancy 
cially by one who places implicit faith in 
infant IQ’s, is the fact that differences in 
the mental-growth pattern appear to cover 
a considerable range. Consequently it will 
always be possible to select certain children 


who show marked ‘‘IQ’’ increases under 


the same environmental conditions in which 
other children of the same age show equally 


marked decline. One must be on guard 
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against crediting the environment 


possible influ 


the 


change unless and until 


erowth fac 


ence of the differential 


been taken into account, and unless the 


fer These Cond / MS 


changes in test scores wi 
are indicative of a change in actual ability 


An 


forgets that an IQ is always an infer 


expert clinician presumably never 


nee, 


made on the basis of a total score on a reOqy 


eral highly standardized examination (or 
interview), and an inference that is war 


° 


ranted only on the assumption of re 


‘aSOn 


ably adequate opportunities to learn the 


kinds of responses called for in the test and 


on the assumption that rapport with the 
that 


testee is such his attitude makes for 


approximately maximal performance 
However, the outstanding demonstration 


resulting from the gigantic educational ex 


periment in continuous operation from vear 
to vear in the schools of the nation is the 


relative stability of general intellectual 


level and status, in the sense that pro 


nounced differences can not be obliterated 
or even appreciably leveled, as a result of 


all 


it is the responsibilits ot 


any and environmental factors which 


the school TO 


specify and to provide. School practice 
over a period of the most outstanding ad 
vance ever made in the history of education 
has had to develop in accordance with prin 
ciples in exact contradiction with those 
claimed as true and advocated by the Iowa 
investigators. 

It is to be hoped that future discussions 
will emphasize mere scores less and the sig 
nificance of the scores under the given con 
ditions in which they were obtained, more. 
It is all very flattering to the edueational 
fraternity to have it asserted and assumed 
that vive purely ob 
jective and scientific results. Yet no compe 
tent physician is satisfied with a mechanical 
the 


instruments, 


tests 


standardized 


records ot his seore-re 


reading of 
interpreta- 
isolated 


cording and an 


tion of them in mechanical and 


fashion, with disregard of the importance 
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ntelligent professional integration of the 

objective and other indications. There is 

lwa irgent need for the skilled jude- 

expert In assembling and = in- 

terpreting the results into a total picture 
hich u 


zes With discretion whatever pre- 
nterpretation objective scores 


justi Objective measurement 


ia ge 3 a eae 
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What we n 


is the truest possible interpretations, 1 


does not constitute science. 


slavish dependence upon statistical res 


mechanically interpreted. It is a mec} 


nistic psychology and an isolationism 


education which should be allowed to a 


eline, however, rather than the use of 


best tools that we have. 





THE NYA REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF YOUTH 


January 1 to On 


! me a 
, }>¢ Jie ( { 
thie } erence nd tram ! ( 
‘ 4 
\ } ! ! 1 were placed in ) n 
| 
] 
}) ( nnounced rece? ) 
\ \\ NYA admit rato 
\ | ree! eC ¢ These in people ere 
] 
1) ! nal-detense ind PS ! 
While ‘ Cre e) spe ( re Yr n by 
e NYA \ ! the vario ndustries im 
N \ fh ere ] | ere reratt 
, re than 5.000 were « 
" | > 1 
1D ed ) ! ore n 1,000; machine 
t oe 0) elect rie l Chi nd equip 
} st)t) 
Other type nul ring mn tries in 
! \\ \ \ Ve ( }) eed nel cle | che 
eal prod bbher produc ron nd. steel 
pro ral rit and equip- 
e? } nd ¢t nspr tion equipment. 
W hole it il trade, riculture and 
( ce Tlie ( re the t pol n te 
| 
! non nuftacturing oecupations. 
Of the 344,363 NYA vouth who were placed 
; I 
it rivate employment in the nine-month 
per d 2 9g 781 Were voung2 men and 114,582 
‘ 


THE KENYON COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCE ON POST-WAR EDUCA- 
TIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
on post-war edueational reeon- 


(Gambier, 


Truction W held at Kenyon College 

Ohio), October 27, for the purpose of deter- 
mining W re institutions of higher learn- 
ing should have in such a program. The con- 
ference W: attended by the president, six fae 


ulty members and two students of four Oh 


institutions—Antioch, Oberlin and Kenyon col 


leges and Denison Unive rsity. These represen 


tatives agreed to consider a possible “expel 


mental program, both curricular and extraem 


ricular, to train students in meeting the prob 


lems of reconciliation and reeonstruction at 
home and abroad.” Two general suggestions 


were made; namely, (1) that ‘a joint cooper 


ative effort in the nature of a laboratory ex 


periment” be undertaken during vacations by 


students of the four colleges or a still “larger 


rojeet” involving students of other Ohio col 


) 
) 


? 
I 
leges and (2) that 


“a seminar course or group 
of courses or the reorientation of courses al 
ready taught,” directed by resident instructors 
and peripatetic professors, many of the latter 
refugees, be discussed as a means, inside the 
college, to effect post-war edueational rehabili 
tation. A more detailed program will be formu 
lated 


meet in December. 


when committees from the four colleges 
Gordon Ix. Chalmers, presi 
dent, Kenyon College, acted as chairman of the 
October conference and Philip B. Rice, also of 
Kenyon College, as secretary. 

Reinhold Schairer, director of research, U.S. 
Committee on Edueational Reeonstruction, made 
the chief He said 


that the problem before them would involve: 


address at the eonference. 


(1) the restoration of buildings and institutions 
wrecked by Nazis; (2) 
tional institutions abroad; (3) the distribution 


the staffing of eduea- 


of food to school children and students; (4) the 


reclaiming of education from Hitler-imposed 
methods; (5) the “implanting of new eduea- 
tional aims and values,” and (6) the enlisting 
of youth in the work of reconstruction. 

A resolution was adopted by the conference 


( 1) that 


embodying the following suggestions: 
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im, both eurricular and extraecurricul 





to outstanding students and_= stressing 


ndamental values and understandings,” be 


sly considered by the four colleges; (2) 
a committee be appointed to act “as a 
on body among the colleges”; (3) that each 

the four colleges seek to enrich its prograt 

for foreign 


ugh scholarships students, the 


uuragement of an “exchange of foreign visi 


and leaders” and sinular means of emp! 
ne the reconstruction program; (4) that the 
of students’ time in earrving out the general 
reestion of cooperative effort be considered, 
d (5) that the chairman of the conference ar 
re a joint meeting of the several committees 
the “sentiments” and 


December to report 


posals” of the individual colleges. 


NATIONAL BOOK DRIVE 
FORCES 
MinLions of books will be provided for men 
United States and 
National Dk 
ense Book Campaign, spr nsored by the Ame 
sociation, the At 


United 


FOR ARMED 


the armed forees of the 


e merehant marine through a 


n Library A erican Red 


and the Service Organizations. 


The 


roughout the 


books will be collected in’ libraries 


country for distribution to 


Inv camps, naval bases, USO clubs and other 
ervice centers. From five to ten million vol 


nes are expected to be provided through the 

mpaign, designed to supplement the library 
Services provided by the government, which are 
excellent in quality but inadequate in quantity. 

Serving as an executive board for the eam 
paign are Clarence FE. Sherman and Franklin F. 
Hopper, of the American Library Association, 
Don Smith and Paul Hutehins, of the Amer 
lean Red Cross, and Harry A. Wann and John 
F, Hickey, of the USO. 


if the board and Mr. Smith, vice-chairman. 


Dr. Wann is chairman 
Mr. 
Hickey is treasurer. A campaign director, not 


vet announced, will serve also as board 


seere 
tary. The eampaign will be financed jointly by 
the American Red Cross and the USO. 
Under the for the 
paign, civilians throughout the country will be 


program outlined cam- 
asked to contribute books, delivering them to the 
nearest public school or library or to volunteers 
from cooperating loeal groups, who will collect 


In com 


them and turn them in to the hbraries. 
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munities where no librari re t ted, school 
or other conveniently located places will be 
designated as collection center All b ks ob 
tained will be elassitied and ted and reports 
will be sent to headquarte the N nal 
Defense Book Can paign in New York ( 

where a distribution control syste will be 


operated. 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue 1941 Christmas meeting of the American 
[listorieal 


December 29, 30 and 


Association will be held in Chiearo, 
al The ; elation will 


not present a single-theme program, but wall 


feature various phases of hist ud 
among them “the Lrhi poste ‘ the pre nt 
upon the study of histor the range of | 
torical studies in the country, with respect. te 


periods, reogra pie a 


of human activity” and “the positi 


United States in international affairs.” From 


time to time the association will arrange Joint 


sessions with other historical societies meeting 
coneurrently with the ATLA and will provide 
for groups within the association such session 
us will meet their need As a sampling of the 


subjects to be diseussed at the three-day seri 
of meetings are the following: “Europe's Early 
Outlook upon America,” “The Near East,” “The 
in .the 


Republican Party 


T 


[odern Imperialism,” “Seience and Techno 


ogy,” “Economie Controls in 
“The Third Reich,” “Peacemaking in the Nine 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries,” “Balkan TH 
” “Business Enterprise in Latin America,” 


“Sea Power in the Twentieth Century,” “In 
dustrial Slavery,” “Modern Russia” and “Hi 
tory of Disease and Demogra S 

The headquarters of the asso 
the Stevens Hotel, and members are 
indieate “well in advance 


luncheons they desire to attend.” A’ registra 


tion fee of $1.00 Is required with all orders for 
reservations. Checks should be made out to the 


Ameriean Historical Association and 
Franklin D. Seott, Northwe 
Evanston, Il]. Correspondence regarding reset 
vations for rooms should be ad 


to the Stevens Hotel. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 
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1942 should be filed betoy 


February 1, 11 possible. 


in the summer ot 


THE STUDY OF PATRIOTIC LITERA- 
TURE URGED 

English have failed to emp! 
Andre 


the department ot 


TEACHERS oft 


s1ze patriotic literature, according to 
T. Weaver, 
University of Wisconsin, speaking 
the Nation 
English, which met 


ber 20-21. 


chairman of 
speech, 
the Sist annual convention of 
il ot 
Atlanta, Noven 


In pleading fora 


Couns Teachers ol 


reemphasis upon the liter: 


ture of patriotism, Dr. Weaver said: 


We must continue to nurture the 


democracy through the teaching of literature ey 


wl thi Troe , iS ys ssed Jl e only Way 
Vhen this emergency 1 pa ° 1 11) ay 


reflection 


whole people can decide ISSUCS by 


through the free discussion of political, 


choi e 18 


economic and social In Lincoln’s day there 


issues. 


Was more per-capita talking on important issues 


than there is to-day. 


We can not exercise the right of free speech by 
oxy. We may sit in a stadium and wateh two 
teams take tl r workout, but we art likely to im 
pair our mental fibre by letting a few people in 


legislative halls or in radio studios do our speaking 
and thinking for us.... 
talk, but the 


Democracy may b by 
system depends on the quality, not the quantity 


government 


of the talk. Freedom in communicating opinions 
must not be impaired, and teachers of English and 


speech are called upon to guard this freedom. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 
J 

Wy ( Col who has been aeting 
president of the Universitv of Minnesota sinee 
(; ta n Ford retired in June, was elected 
even pre ent of the university by the Board 
ft Reever November 22. 

\\ S vy Samuren ANbDERSON, dean of the 
college, KR ! College (Orlando, Fla.), has 


Whitman College 


president, 


Walla, Wash.), 


(\W to succeed Walter A. 
Bratton, who has announced his intention to 
re re n June 1942 

Ix HL AT ] Mi BRIDE ; dean ot the eolleze, 


Radelitfe College, Harvard University, has been 


named to the presidency of 
College, 


will retire in July, 1942. 


3ryn Mawr (Pa.) 
to sueceed Marion Edwards Park, who 
under 


IlurForD EF. ot 


graduates, has been appointed dean of students, 


STONE, acting dean 


a new position recently created by the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. The new office will 
bring under one head advisory and disciplinary 


Here- 


tofore coeducational problems as well as the 


procedures for students of both sexes. 


problems of women students have been handled 
by the dean of women while the dean of under- 
Mary 
B. Davidson, who has been acting dean since 
the ot 


year, has been appointed dean of women. 


graduates acted as adviser to the men. 


retirement Lucy Stebbins early in the 
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FRANCIS PERRIN, former 


tieal 


ted visiting professor of chemistry, Colum 


protessor of theo 


physics, the Sorbonne, has been ap 


University. Dr. Perrin, who arrived in the 
nited States in November atter having served 
fall of 
theoretical 


the French army before the France, 


conduct seminars mn 


His father, 


physical 
emistry. Jean Perrin, was on the 


of the university in the same capacity in 


CLARENCE W. Brown, associate professor of 


University of California (Berke 


vchology, 

. has been named chairman of the depart 
ent, to sueceed R. C. Tryon, who is working 
Erie C. 


political science, has been 


detense problems. Bellquist, “ASSIS 
nt protessor ol 
de head of the department, sueceeding David 
has retired because of ill 


Barrows, who 


health. 


HLaroLD G. SEASHORE, professor of psychol 
Springfield (Mass.) College, has been ap 
admissions, to sue 


pointed acting director of 


ceed J. Edward Todd, who has been appointed 


rector of eounseling and guidance, YMCA 


Hotel, Chicago. 


THE REVEREND J. Baxter, S.J., assistant pro 
fessor of education, Fordham University, has 
been appointed chairman of the university's 
Advisory Committee on Tenure Rank and Sal 
Martin J. 
S.J., who is now on the staff of Canisius Col 
lege, Buffalo. The Reverend Joseph A. Mur 


phy, S.J., professor of philosophy, has been 


ary, sueceeding the Reverend Smith, 


added to the committee. 


Paun, ER 


versity Faeulty of Arts and Sciences, has been 


Buck, assistant dean, Harvard Uni 


appointed dean, to sueceed William S. Fer 
evuson, McLean professor of ancient and mod- 
ern history, in February, 1942.) John H. Fin- 
ley, associate professor of Greek and Latin, 


will sueceed Roger B. Merriman, Gurney pro 
fessor of history and political science, as mas 


ter of Eliot House, in September, 1942. 


RECENT appointments to the staff of Eastern 
Oregon College of Edueation (La Grande) in- 
Johnson as counselor for women 


the hall; 


Dorothy Gillanders to the department of phys- 


¢elnde: Julia 


and director of women’s residencé 


ical education and health for women, and Wil- 
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liam Lloyd Pieree as aeti 


during the sabbatical leave ot 
(Wise.) COLLEGE has announced the 


following changes in the staff: Harry A. D 


Ai oe replaces Norman Tolson in e department 
of art; Herbert A. Miller, department of 
clology, sueceeds Don Webster, who has joined 
the staff of the U. S. Coordinator of Inform 


tion; Ole N. deWeerdt, head of the dep ! 
ment of psychology, has bee en le e « 
absence because of il health Harald Ineholt 
of the University of Copenhagen, is) Brews 
lecturer in archeology ror the rst ( este 
Martin R. P.) MeGuire, dean, Graduate 


School of Arts and Sciences, and Roy J. Deter 


rari, secretary veneral of the universityv, the 


Catholie University of Ameriea, hay 
lected by the Association of American Univer 
sities for special duties on committees. Dr 
McGuire is a member of the conumittee on grad 
uate work and teacher education; Dr. Deferrari 


{ y 
boreren 


has been appointed to the committee on 


student problems. 


THe National Council of Teachers of Enelish 
the 


meeting in 


following officers at the 
Atlanta, Nove: 


Knelish, the Univer ity 


elected 
hes 
De Boer, professor ol 
succeeding Robert € 
Wisconsin; Max 
J. Herzberg, principal, Newark (N. J.) High 


of Chieago, pre sident, 


Pooley, of the University of 


School, first 


ot New 


rice-presmlent: Marion Sheridan, 


Ilaven (Conn.), ond vice-pre 


and W. Wilbur Hatfield, head of the depart 
ment of English, Chicago Teachers College, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Leon D. Stratron, professor of chemistry 
and dean of men, Drexel Institute of Teel 
nology ( Philadelphia ) was elected president of 


Association of College Deans and 
Men at the annual meeting 
Atlantie Citv, Novem 


other election was that of the Rey 


the Kastern 
Advisers of 
association in 
The 
Joseph A. Koonz, S.J., student counselor, Ford 
ham University, vice-presider Kdward M 
Twitmver, director of the dep: rtment of 
personnel, Girard College for Orphans 


delphia ), Was reelected secretary and treasurer. 
Four outstanding American educators have 


heen appointed by Columbia University to serve 
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been chosen tor tl ) I ) 


intends hools, New London (Conn to 
eed MM \ Macl n, who re rned 
cent , nermntender t Be 1, Conn. 


‘ | I n (Mont.), will re June 
0) | Mer. Winer who } been in the 
erintendent nee 1911, was reelected this 


Recent Deaths 


Wa ER M. DUNAGAN, protessol engineer 
ne, Lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mee! Tile \1 Ames ) died, Novembe r 24, at 

eof rtv-seven years. Mr. Dunagan 


ween a member of the staff since 1924. 


( ARLES TRUE GOoDSELI 


oo (Mieh.) College, 
November 25, 


protesser of his 
SUCC umbed to 
while he was ad 


{ tf 
heart attack, 
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Dr. Goodsell, who held pastorates 1 


Baptist churches of Sparks (Nev.), Ol 
(Ill.), went to the 


and Mendota 


lege in 1928 as professor of history and 


had 


and as 


of the department, He also served 


vice-president (1933-35) acting pri 
dent, 1935-36. 
ne of his death. 

Mavurvus, former 
University of Notre Dar 
died, November 26, at the age of 
years. Mr. 


of mathematies from 


Dr. Goodsell was titty-five ve 
old at the th 


KpWARD JOSEPH protes 
ot mathematics, 
sIxtv-sevi 
Maurus had held the prolessors! 
1897 until his retirement 
1939, 
Tut BENNETT W. 
West Wesl 


died, November 29 


REVEREND 
former president of Virginia 
College (Buckhannon), 
Dr. Hutchinson was the first president of the 
lege, serving from 1ISSS8 until 1896, when hi 


hary, lima, N. Y. Ile 
his death. 


was eighty-two years 
the time of 

JouN Keats Stewart, head of the depart 
nent of foreign languages, State Teachers Col 
lege (Shippensburg, Pa.), died, November 29 
Dr. Stewart had taught Greek and Latin in the 
(Pa.) High School before going to 


1906. 


Towanda 
the college in He was in his sixty-fiftl 
year at the time of his death. 


FRANK LARD WALLER, head of the depart 
ment of voice, Conservatory of Musie of Kansas 
City, succumbed to a heart attack, November 29, 
at the age of fifty-two years. 

WALTER H. 
Latin, Phillips Exeter Academy (N. H.), died, 
November 30, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Dr. Gillespie had Milton ( Mass.) 
Academy prior to his association with Phillips 
1910 


He served the 


GILLESPIE, professor emeritus of 


taught at 


Exeter Academy, which began in and 


ended with his retirement, 19-40. 
latter institution as instructor and as Morison 


professor of Latin. 


Tue REVEREND FREDERICK JOHN FOAKES 


Jackson, professor emeritus of Christian in- 
(New 
Jackson 


stitutions, Union Theological Seminary 
York City), died, December 1. Dr. 


was regarded as one of England’s most dis- 


tinguished scholars in the field of theology. He 


Jesus 


served as fellow, lecturer and dean of 
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ISS6—-1916. In the 


s Br 


Institutions at 


‘ambridge), 
»c¢ame to the United States a 


ear ie 


te professor of Christian 


New York seminary, a post that he held 
| his retirement, 1934. Among his many 


ks were “History of the Christian Church,” 
siblical History of the 


entile Christianity,” 


Hebrews,” “Rise ot 
“Eusebius Pamphili”’ and 
Historians.” Dr. Jackson 


History of Church 


Other Items of Interest 
ONCE again the New England School Library 


4 


\ssociation, with the cooperation of the 


Comment and 
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shop and heads of departments of E1 sh, will 
sponsor Saturday morni book-review pn 
grams by junior- and senion h-school pupil 
This year there will be t ! Dee OT 
6 and April 3, at 10: 30 in the morning, Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Boston There will 
be two partienpants each fr our ditterent 
schools and a cuest speaket for eaeh mornin 
THe University of WKentuel the advan 


tage of being the only university in the country 
which, at the present time, is presenting five 
weekly radio programs on a coast-to-coast net 
work of the NBC, aceording to a recent 


release from the university. 


Oritici@om... 





IS LOGICAL ORGANIZATION UNPSY- 
CHOLOGICAL? 

WITHOUT appearing to take sides in a contro 
versy in which a publisher ought to maintain an 
ttitude of neutrality because of his extensive 
should like to 


point out what appears to me to have been an 


trafficking with both factions, I 
unwitting concession to the enemy made in 
recent magazine article by a scholar of strone 
Kssentialist leanings. 

The writer in question referred to the terns 
“logical” and “psychological” as antithetic. In 
so far as he may have expected his readers to 
inderstand that he was merely quoting his ad 
versaries tolerantly, he was, of eourse, immune 
to any accusation of inconsisteney; but in so fi 
as he may really have accepted those two terns 
as mutually exclusive, I am sure that he did so 
thoughtlessly and in a manner wholly untrue to 
Kssentialist doctrine. 

I once heard Mary G. 


which in essence emphasized the many points of 


Kelty make a speech 


agreement, as contrasted with the relatively few 


bones of contention, between the Progressive 


and Essentialist philosophies. I have always 
thought that Miss Kelty was right, to the extent 
that 


importance of interest and motive in edueation 


the saner Essentialists reeognize the true 


and the saner Progressives recognize the neces 
sity of mastering at least a minimum of skills 
I take it that all sane Essen 
tialists want subject matter taught with all pos 


and information. 


sible recognition of child psychology 
I take it that all sane 


“psycho 


logically” in other words. 


Progressives prefer that the learning experience 


of ehildren violate logieal ubjeet matter se 
quence as little as possible. 


There has grown up, however, among the le 
temperate Progressives the dangerous falla 


that 


; 


the logical organization of subject matter 
varies inversely as the psychological adequ 


of its presentation. This strikes me as a ve 


dangerous fallaey and certainly as rank here 
from the Essentialist viewpoint. Is not subject 


matter which appeals to the native orderline 


of the human mind, other things being equal, 


more “psychological” than, to misquote Hlorace, 


a lot ol dis jecta menthra when we deliberate] 


rob subject matter of conseeutiveness in time, 


or ol spatial order, or of eause-and-effect re 


tions? Are we not thereby making it more 


difficult to comprehend ? I am not seeking to 


bee the question. It may well be that deliberate 


and controlled violations of this character, 1f not 


too sweeping, may be more than compensates 


for by increased intimacy of relationship to the 


lives of the students themselves. Quite concer 


ably, a superbly motivated text-book in_ thi 


} 


social studies which delibe rete violate time 


sequence for a purpose may be better than 


Interest 


severely logical book devoid of human 


merely quarreling with 


and application. I am 


an Essentialist who may supinely concede that 


disorder is more acceptable psye hologically than 
order. 

A beautiful ease in point is the time-honored 
dise1 


question of fusion versus the individual 


plines in the social studies. If the purpose of 











ered rebellion nst 1i¢ ( 
t } nd the spati order ¢ ( I 
' e contusion Psyc cal 
be Dette Ol orse accordll to ho il 
ud not be difficult, however, to con 
ClVve pe of fusion in the social ude 
nition « emporal and spatial 
( ) ) ay il or ¢ creed I order] 
ness of conce) nd o1 ! ( ( nal 
‘ ne ( ‘ ‘ r | ( rap 
) en ( ( ( eco! ( ana ! 
| ‘ ild be fused I ) ( Joie ely 
" ! eX perience ‘ | 
haas , ( L all place ( parison 
! one ol the radi nal soe 1 di 
( re ay pett to col tute 
ere ! ‘ pbstracted fro the large 
lye scl] rie Or PULrpose ot convenience ot 
( w L-¢ prac atl Cl | wala 
‘ ye l he a to he teacher who 
( nin the common accept nee ol the 
term because of its emphasis upon subject mat 
‘ ! ( prelerence to ub ect syntheses. 
on course In any area ol subject matter 
vw and often are psychologically sound, but 
In pite of, rather than be« Ise of, the 
‘ el ) hich Ih¢ flout lo 1¢ 
P. A. Kwne ( 
ONA le prys 
Ma Co \ 


THE TITLE, “DOCTOR,” 


TROUBLED WORLD 


IN A 


ich exercised, 


* the tact that 


the use 

( Doctor n adadre nye holder or the Ph.D. 
not debarred in our demoeratie land. (See 
‘The Doctor's Degree Title,” SCHOOL AND 


L941.) 


he matter, ol course, 1s 


not one of great 1m 


portance, : nd depends Nn anitestly 


on times, places, persons and tastes. There ean 
e Tor dogmatism In the 


discussion 


of it 
It is perfectly natural that the graduate pro- 
essors, Who have helped to usher us into the 
i@ realm where there are no more examina- 


tions, are unimpressed by what may seem to us, 


their handiwork, a miraele. There is no urge on 


their part suddenly to alter the habit of address 


to which they have been accustomed. Therefore 
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they continue to c«all us “Mister.” But, on t} 
logical that we 


have from the 


hand, it 
should 20 


beginning of 


other is also utterly 


on with the title we 
our intercourse given them (a titl 
for which “Mister” was not a soul-satisfying 
substitute) out of a very special, surely laudable, 
respect for age and experience and conspicuous 
acaden le accomplishment. Theretore, we ¢ol 


tinue to address them as “Doctor.” Personally, 
“Mister” witl 


them as I would practice calling my 


I should as easily relapse into 
father by 
his first 


But, | 
hould be 


hame. 
dogmatie. It 
their 


fathers by their given names, or to move among 


repeat, I would not be 


there those who wish to eall 
their old prolessors as among pertect equals and 


should 


coevals, | should offer no objections. — I] 
hope only that they would not think me “lily 
livered” because | did not follow in their train. 

The perfect model of the ideal country, for 
those who decry the Doctor-title habit im all its 
the 


terms ot 


root-and-branch USSR, 


ad 


Those who teel as I do’ 


manifestations, 1s 
where the flattest of levelings of 
dress has taken place. 
in the course of time to de 


old 


With a universally apphed appellation of “Com 


brought 
fathers 


might be 


nominate and honored professors 
rade,” but I know that for myself I should gag 


at every attempt to come out with a “Mister” 
directed full in their faces. 

I would say also that it seems to me quite 
legitimate, when I find myself in the presence 
of young men and women, looking up to me out 
of their lack of fullness in years and experience 
as In some sort a guide for their footsteps, to 
accept the “Doctor” title as good and proper. 
But whether they choose or do not choose to use 
the title when addressing me, I do not see that 
their decision in the ease, or for that matter the 
similar decision of the public at large, has any- 


thing at all to do with democratic institutions. 
A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 
SOME SHORT-SHORT COMMENTS 
Goop things eome slowly. It takes an egg a 
long time to eackle. 


You can't spread happiness unless you have it 


yourself. 
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EMBER 6, 


Liberty without common sense enough to use 


is a dangerous thing. 
lo hope is to dream with your eyes open. 


Children from the same home may differ 


idely. The same soil that produces a dai 


erow a eocklebur. 


Dictators are to the world what interest is to 


neipal or what fleas are to a dog. They re 


in a nuisance until something is done about 


Few people achieve greatness simply because 


few people are willing to pay for it. 


Jobs need good men just as badly as men need 
rood jobs. 


You need not expect to find sunshine in the 


cellar. 
You may beat the train to the crossing a dozen 
writes the final 


but failure 


chapter of a reckless life. 


times, 


only one 


Pookd ... 
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In a dictatorship the young are taught the 


of dying tor their country, 


clory 
democracy they are taugh 
Lor it. 


It it would be dangerous for any one to tollow 


your example, be careful; it may not be sate for 
you, 

The reason so many ships run on the rock 
because they sail too near the shore. 

I'd rather be a beggar in rags than a king in 
a shroud. 

The sun Is always shining somewhere ) 
be patient and it will get around to you by 
and by. 

Steal ten dollars and you'll wear stripes 


lamonds. Will 


steal a million and you'll wear « 
one man and you'll be executed—kill ten thou 


sand and you'll become a national hero. There 


is something wrong in any civilization where 


this is true. 


GREENUP, Ky. 





TOWN AND GOWN—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


American Colleges and the Social Order. 


pp. 


The 
By Rosert LIncoun 
New York: Maemillan, 1940. 


PsyCHOLOGIST, high-school principal, presi- 


KELLY. x1+380 


$2.50. 


dent of Earlham College for fourteen years, 
author of several volumes on problems of col- 
education, editor and co-author of 


lea many 


other works on higher edueation, editor for two 
decades of the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, 1917 


1937, of the Association of American Colleges 


executive director, from until 


all this background qualifies Robert Lincoln 
Kelly to speak and write with such authority on 
the “The 


Ameriean Colleges and the Social Order” comes 


American college as few possess. 
thus as a erowning climax to over half a cen 
tury of busy professional activity. 

the 


temptation to write his Lebenserinnerungen. It 


Director emeritus Kelly brushes aside 


would be understandable if a man in his posi- 


tion should reminisce in print over the men, in- 





events of the ars. 


he holds tive LL.D.’s and one 


stitutions and fifty ye 
With Dr. Kelly 
L.H.D. 
humanized history of higher education in Amer 
The 


other type; it is a 


past 


such a document would amount to a 


ica. present volume, however, is of an 


review of three centuries of 


the American college with special attention to 


the problems which confront it to day. 

Throughout the entire past of American 
higher education Kelly discerns one consistent, 
to 


Whatever contribution 


eonseious purpose promote the ge 
(p. 


the college has made in previous times toward 


tackled this 


eral welfare” Vil). 


“primary 


De 


this end, it has never 


task” with as much gusto as it does now. 


veloping this idea further, Kelly states that the 
the 


In the first place, they “ 


twotold 
called 


indi 


social purpose of colleges has a 


nature. are 
upon to assist in maintaining a balance ot 
vidual and social forces. They have the fune 
tion of serving as balance wheels, thermostats, 
governors in the total machinery of a 


The colleges help to steady the ship ol 


free so 


ciety. 











6 SCTLOOT, 
Moreover he ar lso 
( he ere ition ¢ powe ? the 
enernte ood il] ! re 1dents to 
‘ ! aevelop he e u ( need 
ly ( ( clive regu hey ean 
! De ¢ ected, chameleonhke to ehanc the 
| response to every external 
) ‘ ire \\ } le ft ry the « 1 
rel ( eve ( tu e] not entirely 
( | ‘ ‘ resell ( Ii¢ obi ( 
| tre ( h hpiect « ers 
the -« e field of her education IIe dis 
I ( eri tutional on ! l 
ntert ead freedom, pub 
dy 1) inda, fi ( hew ¢ emiate 
( rr er the ! r college provement 
( e | Cl colle e-cl en and colle ti 
te ( ! ) nad t other ‘Gaee ch 1s 
( the | ‘ tl veclalist, the in who 
( pI hy nd detail Ir 
( ) fit hro ne to ot 
erial, | words take on nal in 
( ( il if is exhaled, as in 
t { t ! ‘ { { rt el LO? and 
the Ph.D 
hire | e entire book the thread of 
re Tit niirat n lor the p { CoO 1p sh 
ent nd the Tuture pt ( { the Ameriean 
college for ( ial orde ‘It would not be 
» much to v tl the ehiet arehiteets and 
1) Iden oO thie Aine I ate were eollegve 
el }) 1) 1 ) WI il can be the supreme @on- 
Pution ¢ the college t the American social 
order? = Synthe An intelligent synthesis, 
one ¢ “interdepartmentalization Intereom 
munity action, and action intercollegiate, inter- 


tate, interparhamentary, 


{ nal }) G2). The colle 4 
effect proper balanee, as, for 
between the privileges and the 


few, the mghts and duties of 
Chere are 


They 


ch form the 


are the 
*oolden 
h, thinking, religion 
>and in the 
dex ided 


» colleges’ Isslon. 


eertain bonds whieh tie 
“enduring 
thread” 


and 


determinants in 


Interna 
ean therefore 
Instance, ; 

services of the 


the ma (p. 


ny” 
the eollege 
values” 
learning and 


the ministry, 


\lthough not always present every- 


same intensity, they are, never- 


the fulfilment 
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rom the foregoing analysis it might be 


ferred that Ixelly’s is an overoptimistie outlh 
And indeed might be inclined to 1 


a skeptie 


some questions on the comparative foreefuln 
of impact, the college on the social order, 
the reverse; on the actual ability of the coll 


to tunction, in relation to the social order, 
the author thinks it does and should; on the « 
lapse of the European university amid a so 
fall. Sueh 


are underestimated by Dr. 


political decline and matters, 


aia: Kelly who, 


, 
somew! 


might be said, perhaps exaggerates 
the role of the college in the development ( 
the social order. Yet, if the author has a ros: 
view of the function of the college, it ean not 
be held that he 


about the student. 


entertains grandiose illusio: 


“Be it admitted to ou 
chagrin,” he laments, “America has not yet pr 
duced her ratio of scholars” (p. 329). 

As a survey of American higher edueation of 
the Dr. 


lacks completeness and depth. 


past three centuries, Kelly’s volun 


He is more im 
pressive, however, in the handling of current 


tendencies and probiems. There is a great deal 


of general historical information present, show 
that 
with the wide background which envelops the 
Scattered sen 


ing the author is intimately aequainted 
history of the American college. 
tences possess an epigrammatie, quotable qual 
but 


ity, the ideas are not startling with thei 


novelty. [“The greatest means in the world of 
education is the resourceful teacher. The great 
the student” (p. 191). 
“A teacher can not teach for long unless he also 
(p. 250). ] 
long and helpful; the appended matter, inter- 


est end is resoureeful 


is learning” The bibliography is 
esting; the index, incomplete. 

From the long viewpoint, “The American 
Colleges and the Social Order” must be regarded 
as a significant contribution made by an author- 
itv who has arrived, seen and left his impress. 

Wituram W. BrickMAN 
EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF 


NEW YORK 


FIVE BOOKS ON GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By Ricuarp W. Hvs- 

New York: Farrar and 


$2.10. 


Gene ral Psycholoaqy. 
BAND. 


Rinehart, Ine., 1940. 


xiv +513 pp. 
Price, 


The Psycholoaqu of Normal People. By JOSEPH 
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FREDERICK B. KNIGHT, and CH 


TANT JOSEY. XV Boston: D. ¢ 


512 pp. 


Price, $2.75. 


lleath and Company, 1940. 
Ray MOND B. Cart 


Mass.: Sei-Art Pub 


chology. By 
Cambridge, 
hers, 1941. 

By Joun J. B. 
New York: 

Price, $3.00. 

New Edition. By Frioyp 
Chicago: Seott 


1941. 


MORGAN. XXiii 


612 pp. Farrar and Rinehart 
ne., L941. 


logu and Life. 
L. Ruen. xi+754— pp. 


Foresman and Company, Priee, $2.75. 
Richard W. 
the 


Hus 


atten 


GENERAL PsyCHOLOGY, by 
the 


n of the reviewer that appears to be a definite 


nd, 1s first book to come to 


provement upon Rueh’s epoeh-making book, 
Like the latter, it is 


itten from the viewpoint of the student’s in- 


Psychology and Life.” 


rest in the subject, it gives great emphasis to 
ractical applications and it is written in simple 
but it 1s an improvement in logical 


nguage, 
ranization of subjeet matter and in compre 


ensiveness of treatment. Husband has done 
usually well in devising an order that is both 
rical and psy chological. The order is claimed 
This is at true of the first 
Back- 


and based on animal stories taken from 


be genetic. least 


venty-one pages devoted to “Genetie 
rround” 


Kellogg’s study of his young ape, Gua, and his 
Donald; Wolftle’s 


tudies of primates. likenesses 


also from 


the 


and 
Here 


differences between young apes and young hu- 


young son, 


and 


nans are brought out in an interesting manner, 
Fol 


we have 61 


s is also the importance of maturation. 
owing the “Genetie Background,” 
pages devoted to the neural and sensory proe- 
esses; seven chapters, or 168 pages, to motiva- 
tion, emotions and personality; five chapters, or 
l0+ pages, to individual differences and intelli- 
gence, and four chapters, or a concluding section 
of 106 pages, to learning, memory and thought. 
Topies that are done unusually well, for a book 
based on students’ interest, are sensation and 
learning. The chapter on the nervous system, 
instead of being placed at the end of the book 
where it is easily skipped or at the beginning 
of the book, where it is a souree of distress to 
beginners, is treated in the fourth chapter, after 
considerable interest has been developed in the 
subject, but yet is put in early enough to make 
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an important contribution to the 


though the author claims to write on psychology 


as a social rather than as a biologieal science, 
there is ample biologieal material for the 
poses of a first course. The work is authori 
tative, based on secientifie studies and has ade 
quate relerences. Those for quotations are 
viven in footnotes and those tor deseribed 
studies are given at the end of each eh pter lr 
the way of pedagogieal devices, the book | 
clear and adequate headings, good, ¢ r and 
well-placed illustrations’ and frequent m 
maries. But the latter do not occur systemati 
cally. The printing is good as are also the paper 
and binding. There are, however, no questions 


or exercises, nor is there a work book. Teacher 

who are looking for an interesting up-to-date 
book in psychology for beginners at the Junior 

college level should examine this book. 

THE PsyCHoLoGy OF NORMAL PEOPLE, by Tiffin, 
Knight and Josey, is not only an attempt at 
writing a psychology based on students’ 

] 


ests, but also an attempt to Ssalisly the 


those who expect their four years at 


prepare them for acceptable service in business, 
industry and the prole ons. To ecure the 
proper content, the authors consulted fellow 


psychologists, superintendents of eel mills, 


personnel managers, resident physicians in large 


hospitals and superintendents of sehools. In 


spite of this, the work is not a manual in applied 


psychology. The authors start with a behavion 
istic bias, defining psychology as the science of 


and why of behavior. 


treatment of the 


the W hat, how 


actual chapters on emotion 


attention, memory, perception, hnagination ana 


rensoning is Tar more consistent with the Ood 


old 


fashioned view that psychology 


{ 


of mental aetivities or of eonseiousness. The 


theme in the book is personality, the 


the hook he or 


dominant 
first half of 


phases of this topie. Even in other chapters, 


devoted to various 
such as those on the familiar topies of attention, 
imagination and reasoning uthors do me 
ail to point out how these proc 
to improve personality traits. There is no log 
ical development of the 
is a principle controlling the 
ters, it is the interest order of the reader. 

The book is interesting, sensible, 


} 
Hien 


tical and well adapted to tre 
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I | DD 7 nea help CONSISt OF adequate 
nieal he ne cue oO! on the chapter, ques 
1 ! Lor aqiseu on, Lorre ted readings and 
ntere ! h rhe 1) ¢ rele nt pr 1r'¢ 
1! ] i¢ LV pe The documentation 
( ( ! Duy ! eral y} ict reve. to lists 
‘ elerence ell hidden in the baek p rt of the 
book. The work is not for scholars but is just 
nother good book for beginner 
The most striking feature of R. B. Cattell’s 
CrENERA Psy HOLOGY 1 if comprebensiveness. 
Ihe n top. their orde r, and the number ot 
Pp ( (le OLred oO ¢ ch re o] OV" LS¢ A! ed In 
elligenee 86: motivation 77: interests and atti 
gs]: nervo ‘ 67; temperament 29; 
hered | environment 28; learning and for 
ettir 10; work 22; thinking and perception 
63 rypolie psveho-therapy, industry, eduea- 
ton rel ns) 113 and statistics 24—all 
( ( Nh ( hort ¢ ipote ( nh of Viile IS 
eal ! The bnor l and pathol eal 
‘ rece ( brie tten ! but thre treat 
ent ! e developmental phase 1 very 
! ! ‘ re 1 el a ntell PerOe. Cat 
t; toll Q rye , v} e bitaetor theory 
dified ft ! cle ! Ip cl a ecepts 
n ( en ol ot tion nea empera 


Kreud. 


British, 


ent, he folloy MeDougall, Shand and 
material are 
| and applied pPsyv 
chology, Amenean psychologist con 


recelve 


Another strong feature of the book is its 
teachableness Cattell has an interesting style. 
Ll write ele rly and simply, and has found the 


vel for beginning freshmen and sopho- 


rm The short chapters make easy assign- 


ments. The illustrations are numerous, elarifyv 
nea ppropriately plaeed. The print and 
paper are good. But there are some undesirable 
pedagogir eatures The binding is poor, the 
price | here are no questions and exereises 
nd few ries. The documentation 1s very 


The number of referenees is small, 


>not annotated. 


{ and some are 


Some of the topies are well done 


One of the best is the topie on 


the 


adone, 


learning and forgetting, in which author 


bases his treatment on authoritative experiments 
and avoids conelusions that go bevond the faets. 


Not 


o well done are those on motivation, tem- 
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No 


perament, sense perception and statisties. 1 
treatment of motivation and temperament is 
the t 


propensity, the author uses the t 


analytie and unscientifie. Instead of 


instinct or 


“erg.” He thinks of an ere as a drive and 
having a pack of energy all its own, for he s; 
“The conception ol propensities as sourees ¢ 


energy in human social life is justified by 


that the stimuli whieh cause their respon 
are practicall 
” (pp. 
the unconscious, ego, id and libido are spoken 
The tr 

the sentiments indieates no improvem 
the 


\ continuously at work In then @! 


vironment 109-110). In many passage 
as forces in a truly Freudian sense. 
ment o! 
beyond the speculation ot aneient Stoies 
“The analysis of sentiments into their constit 

ent ergs is usually not diffieult, either on the 
rol seeking he 


basis of introspection or ol 


havior. Thus, scorn is a combination of disgu 


and anger, as loathing is of disgust and fear” (p 
162). Similarly, reverence is a eombination of 
awe and gratitude, awe being a combination of 
curiosity, self-submission and fear (see p. 163). 
These features will make the book unacceptable 
to many psychologists. 

The 


PsyCHOLOGY 


Morgan’ 


is the breadth and soundness of its 


most impressive feature of 


scholarship. An experienced reader is surprised 


not only at the number of facts that the author 


has been able to include in a small volume but 
also how well he has treated them and woven 
them into an interesting story. Most of the 


topies usually ineluded in the normal psychology 
of the adult are fully treated. The 572 pages 
of text are distributed as follows: Introduction, 
heredity and environment and development, 74 
pages; intelligence 25 pages ; motivation 53 
pages; emotion 43 pages; learning 109 pages; 
nervous system 26 pages; sensation and pereep 
tion 125 pages; problem solving 72 pages, and 
personality, or the psyehologieal individual, 42 
pages. The topie of learning commands three 
chapters, one on motor learning, one on eondi- 
tioning and one on memorizing, and lists 34 
full at 


Similarly there are separate 


references, which are given in the end 
of each chapter. 
chapters on sensation, hearing and other senses. 
The wide use of source material indicates a see- 
ond feature of the book. It is seientifie and ex- 
perimental. There is no indulgence in wild 


speculations. Even in the chapter on problem 
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lving or reasoning, which gives many writers 
oceasion for arm-chair philosophizing, the 
tment is strictly experimental, referring to 
ital of 68 sources. 

A third feature of the book is the emphasis 

ven to experimental proceedures, giving the 

der not only the results of experiments but 
o an idea of how these results were obtained. 

These features make the book easy to use with 

boratory demonstrations. 

A fourth feature of the book is its wealth of 
] 


For example, instead of making the 


al statement that the loudness of a sound is 

funetion of the amplitude of the vibration, 
he author states that it also depends upon piteh, 
the masking effect of other sounds, the overtone 
eontent and the sensory acuity of the listener, 
nd then proceeds to give a paragraph or two 


n each of these faetors. Similarly, instead of 


visual aftersensation 


mitine his diseussion of 
to positive and negative aftersensations, he also 


yy » 
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Charpentier’s bands, the Purkinje 
fterimage and the flight of colors. 
A fifth feature of the book is clarity. Instead 
merely telling the reader, that emotions are 
measured by such devices as the psyehogalva 
nometer, pneumograph, tambour, ete., he gives 
us diagrams of these instruments and explains 
how they are used. 
A sixth feature of the book that 


mentioned is its pedagogieal helps. 


should he 
The head 
ings are adequate, the style and voeabulary are 
well within the grasp of a college sophomore 
and the technieal terms are explained, both when 
introdueed for the first time and again in the 
Glossary, where they are plaeed for convenient 
reference. An unusually well-prepared list of 
review questions is placed at the end of each 
chapter. The diagrams are numerous, clear and 
well plaeed. 

A seventh feature, which will make the book 
acceptable to many, is its middle-of-the-road 
character. The author is not a disciple of any 
one school and has no pet hypothesis or theory 
to which all psychological facts should conform, 
The facets of the 


Gestaltist and physiologist all receive adequate 


strueturalist, behaviorist, 
If the author has a bias, it is one in 
Such a 


eounts for the omission of the chapter on the 


attention. 


favor of experimental facts. bias ac 


imagination and the usual discussion of images. 
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Among the faults of the book may be men 


tioned the inelusion of too many faets tor a one 

semester course, Insufficient empha on prae 
tical appheation, the absence ot SVvstematie 
summaries and use of a binding which is not 


vO rd enough for the quality oft the book 


are, of course, appheations and summaries, but 
will need to do a 


most teachers 


amount of supplementing. 
book, however, are sueh tha 
widely used but also have a long lite. 

Users of the first edition of Rueh’s Psycno 


oGy AND LiFe, whieh had the distinetion of being 


the first text-book on }) vehologv written on the 
basis of students’ interest in the ibjeet, will 
welcome the new edition. The first change the 


reader notices is the omission of é¢lusters ot full 


the beginnn (Fr « 


page human-interest pictures at 


each seetion. There are still a tew human 


interest pietures but these are placed at the 


+ 


appropriate points of discussion. 


so many human-interest pictures, we 
pictures and drawings that illustrate a scientific 
point; for example, the double-color cone. The 
second important change is the rearrangement 
The book has 
and the topies treated in a different order. In 
idual 
} 


sereoha 


of the material. been rewritten 


stead of starting with personality and indiv 
differenees, this topie now comes in the 
half of the book, and as an opener we have a 
ts of the in 
Then 


and motivation, 


section on foundations, which ¢on 
troduction and a chapter on develop ent 
we have seetions on emotion 
cognitive funetions (special senses, observation, 
learning, thinking), man among people (pet 


sonality, individual differences, intelligence, vo 


eational psychology, social relations) and lastly 
physiological baekground. 

A third important change is in 
The main points are much the same, but we 
two chapters on the nervous vst 
up-to date reading referenees : 
chapter and new material on controversial 
points, for example the eonstar cy ol the 1Q), in 
the diseussion of which the Iowa udies reeeive 
eonsiderable attention. In the Preface, the 
author stated that his aim was to inerease the 
scientifie rigor of the text without any 
interest. The author has 


though the first not at all 


suneeeded in this, al 
book is 


scientific substanee. 
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No. 


edition 1S an immense 


book. The 


provement 


second 


in organization, but there is 


ample room for further improvement. Alth: 


treated the 


the nervous system 1s in 
chapters, it appears as an appendix and is 
integrated into the main body of the seier 
Although the 


tions go beyond scientifie ftaets, they do not 


preaching and practical appli 


beyond common sense and undoubtedly 


much value for the student. 


H. B. Reep 


Fort HAYs » COLLEGE 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCOCIAL STUDIES AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
\ MAA 1000 members of the N; 


( ! e Social Studie embled 

I | on ! the ¢ ! n 

Nove Indinnapol N eneral 

therm mver n ! ae er, 

t ly che ( el ! ( eld of 
el ( the ¢ l rs 

| 1 econ e placed great 

emp ! ren ld Topies 
retle n er ere “Labor | ns mM 

e Te ms I Studie The Place of 
M ! Iliston the NS nd “Con 


Murope « hie r? nd “Wi hall we 
( 1) ry ent ? 
Phe techn ‘ ell ‘ nt of the 
celal studie vere ¢ ered in the sect nal ect 
I l { ( ! ( Lhe Conve! hh 
Paul R. Tanna of ! d University was a 
ker on ( bye | n Regional 
he re4 n Kdue ! Merlin M. Hunt of 
Columbia University brought down to date the 
l ( ks I: Controversy over Social Studies 
1¢ bool Llovd Allen ( k of Ohio State 
| ‘ ed o1 ‘ 1) ( Co iu 
! \etion nd the Soetal-Studis Teacher 
Prac ! ay CT in School Relations” 
ed under the leadership of R. O 
Hughes, director of citizenship and lal stud 
les, publie schools, Pittsburgh. 


and the content of the program 


Of Le 


were so attractive tha 


AY in the ceonduet semin 


e indicated 


a number of which 
meeting places were not large enough to accor 

odate all th to attend. Pima 
well as delegates were not 
Mabelle Babcoek Blake 
Price Administration and Civil 
lan Supply, Washington, D. C.; 
nel Walter L. Weible, War 
Staff, U. S. Army; David 
Coyle, engineer, Washington; IKK. W. Kaltz, In 
Future F of America, Lafayette, 
and Nora Garvin, Camp Fire Girls, New York 
City, 


ose who wished 
ticipants a 
strictly to edueators. 
of the Office of 
Lieutenant 
Col Departn ent 
General Cushman 


diana armers 
were among the scheduled lay participant 
at convention sessions. 

The convention opened Thursday evening 
with the diseussion of “Recent Films for 
Social Studies,” by William H. Hartley, State 
College for Teachers, Albany (N. Y.), and an 
entertaining of “Interpretations 
James Whiteomb Riley,” 
Davis, Purdue University. 

Delegates were weleomed by DeWitt S. Mor 
an, superintendent of Indianapolis. 
Fremont P. Wirth of the George Peabody Col 
lege 
note address, ‘New Tasks for the Social Studies 
Teacher.” The 1941 
entitled “The Social Studies in the Elementary 


het | hoc Red 


trom 


series 


by George Emerson 


schools, 
for Teachers, president, delivered the key 
Yearbook of the couneil, 


was presented to the convention by 
William E. Young of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. Appraisals were made by 
Virgil E. Herrick of the University of Chicago 
and W. 


Friday 


Chase of Boston University. 
to the 


Linwood 


annual 


evening was devoted 




















juet and appropriate after-dinner speeches 
( Stanton Ford, secretary of the American 
rical Association, formerly president of 
University of Minnesota, spoke on the topi 

e History of History,” showing how or 

the interest in this field of learning w 
nfined 1: rely to the dilettante and the spe 

red scholar. Edueators themselves, he 


not begin to write history until quite recent 


‘he high spot of the dinner meeting was thi 
entation to Henry Johnson, professor emer 
sof history, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
ersity, of a life membership in the National 
uncil for the Social Studies. A. C. Krey of 
University of Minnesota made the presen 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s acknowledgement addres 


s a biography of his own eareer from the 


in street of Sauk Center (Minn.) to upper 


sroadway in New York City. 


comedy to tragedy, this untitled address 


Varying from 


S given by one delegate the appellati m ot 
What It Takes to Make a Suecesstu History 


{ ” 
iessor. 


Three outstanding speakers participated on 
e final morning session. Richard H. Tawney, 
rofessor of economic history, University of 


oery] 


London, discussed certain objectives of “The 


Crisis of Western Civilization,” emphasizing 
ore extensive program of collective action 
n mankind has yet been willing to adopt. 
He said in part: 
The world is now too small for the affairs of man 
ind to be eondueted without disaster on the as- 


sumption that the ultimate political reality is the 


overeign state which knows no superior. 

It is time to make men aware that the richest 
reasures of life are not those for which they strive 
against their fellows, but the ones which they share 
with them. 

Whatever other tasks await us, one at least is 
plain. It is to extend the application of the prin 
ciples of democracy from the political sphere to 
industrial organization and eeonomie life, permit- 
ting all to participate in the treasures of civili 


zation. 


Diseussing the techniques of morale, David 
Cushman Coyle, Washington, deseribed the dra- 
inatie nature of suecessful political leadership. 
“The elements of morale in suecessful national 


leadership,” said Mr. Coyle, “are drama and 
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accurate use of power \ national leader must 
communicate his meaning by broad and simple 
restures and by MASSIVE SI ple peech that the 
most distant auditor ean nderstand.” The 
speaker illustrated his point with President 
Roosevelt's recent radio announcement ot his 
order to the navy to shoot on sight. “This was 
wood drama,” said Mir Coy le “Ever rhe 


around the world knew what he said and did.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walter L. Weible set forth 
the problems confronting army leader These 
problems include provisions r obilization, 
for machinery and equipment of war and for 
qualified personnel, which must be used in the 
assembly and training of soldiers and in’ plan 
ning for the conduct of a war when the time, 
the enemy and the field of combat are unknown 
The convention closed with a s on at which 
Bernadotte Sehmitt, the University of Chie: 
was the prineipal speaker. Professor Sehmitt’ 
plan fora peace that will be permanent include 
eiving Germany a severe war cure. He warn 
that mere defeat of this nation will not turn its 
people against “the belief in their mission to 
rule Kurope, and willingness to go to war.” Th 


proposes that Germany be co: pletely det ed, 


if possible on German soil, and that the Gey n 
people be made fully aware of war’s horro) 
Among the reparations reeommended by P 
fessor Schmitt were that the vast stores of book 
in Germany be used to re place the libraries de 


stroyed in Belgium, Peland and elsewhere; that 
the railways of Germany should be taken up 
“rail by rail, tie by tie, and relaid in the are 
devastated by German armie 
factories must be dismantled and reereceted in 
the countries which she overran. Her ps can 
be taken on a ton-for-ton basis a ibstitutes for 
those sunk by her submarines 


“By such methods the problem of ‘transfer, 


which was the great stumbling block from 1920 
to 1932, will be avoided, and Germany will be 
prevented from using the dishonest busine nd 


financial methods which,” according to Pro 
fessor Schmitt, “bilked the world of probably 
two billion dollars.” 

The convention was preceded by a conference 
on Edueation for Citizen Responsibilities spon 
sored jointly by the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the National Foundation for 


Edueation in American Citizenship. Among 
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Hockett 


of the Ohio State Univer ity and Hloward K. 


\\ n ol | ! ra [ niversl both of whom 
discussed certain aspects ol education and the 
\ 
ny responsibility of citizens. 
Thie preconvel mn conterence was closed hy 


Peacher Coilege, 


Columbia University, and director of the Na 


The Prese na e Fk re in Citizenship 
bode ! 
In accordance with the principle of succession 


( !) hed in e by-law Ro \ | rice, Syl 
( ‘ niversityv, Ove up trom first vice-presl 
adent to pre lent of the organization, and Allen 
\ IX 1 directo. ol ela «Lie publie 
| ( ? { } 
| eve (t Lol 1 econd Vice-presl 


Research... 


VoL. 54, 





dent, becomes first vice-president. I. Jar 
Quillen, Stanford University, was elected s¢ 
1941-42. The members 
board of elected at the meetin 
Hilda Taba, the University of Chica 
and Burr W. Phillips, University of Wiseon 


Arrangements for the 


rice- pre sident tor 
, 
the airectors 


were 


convention locally we 
carried out by Paul Seehausen, director of t] 
Shortridge High Sehool (India 
apolis), in Mun 
secretary of the National Couneil for the Soci 
Washington. 


social studies, 
cooperation with Wilbur $8. 
Studies, Resolutions adopted b 
the convention urged educational support fo 
the Office of Defenss 


was selected as the eonventior 


the program of Civilian 


New York City 


BELMONT F 





SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE ABILITY 
TO WRITE 


Pre ¢ on in Enelish of the College 
Kntrance Examination Board provides a means 
ot testu the common beliet that @irls are supe 
rior to boy n their ability to express them- 
‘ ‘ In Writing The examination offered in 
June, 19-40, was entirely of the essay type; all 
I W¢ Were CGISCUPSIVe The examination was 


taken DY ore candidate over six thousand 
than any other subject-matter examination of- 
fered in June by the board. Less seleetion 
takes place among those taking the English ex- 
ination, chiefly because it is a general en- 
trance requirement, most eandidates take the 
Knglish examination regardless of their pro- 


ficiency in the subject. 
Although 


almost one hundred readers participated in the 


The examination is read with rigor. 


reading, all were trained teachers, carefully 


schools and colleges. 


the 


selected) trom secondary 


The extensive training ot readers and the 


ethod of reading have been ade- 


Kach 


in June, 1940, was evaluated in part by 


elaborate ! 


quately deseribed.! eandidate’s answer 


Bookle { 


each of four different readers. Each group of 
Noyes and John M. Stalnaker, ‘‘ Report 
wlish Examination of June, 19387,’’ College 


Examination Board, Mareh, 1938. 56 pp. 


readers restricted themselves to a single one otf 
the four questions. All readers worked unde 
the supervision of table leaders and, in addi 
tion to the definite instructions given them econ 
cerning the reading, their work was regularly 
cheeked.? 

In order to check the consistency or reliabil 
ity of the reading, a sample of 908 books was 
selected at random and given a conipletely inde 
pendent rereading. No evidence of the ratings 
previously assigned was available to the second 
group of readers, although they were aware, in 
reneral, that they were reading a book pre 
viously read. No marks of any kind were made 
in the answer booklets. The ratings were en- 


tered on a detachable sheet. The correlation 
between the two independent readings was .85. 
The raw-score mean was 120 on the first reading 
of the sample which was reread; the standard 
On the second reading the mean 
117 and the standard deviation again 25. 


The raw 


deviation, 25. 
Was 
The maximum possible score was 208. 


2 Although it is not germane to the discussion, it 
is interesting to note that it cost approximately 
$2.25 a book to read these English papers, or a total 
of over $13,000 for the 6,000 candidates. This cost 
is exclusive of the expense of preparing the paper, 
pretesting it, administration in the 318 examination 
centers, doing the necessary statistical work, report 
ing the results, ete. No other paper offered by the 


board costs as much. 
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res ranged, tor all candidates, from 5 to 201, 


mean of 118 and a standard deviation ot 


[These scores were converted by a linear 


formation to reported scores having a pre 
ined mean of 500 and standard deviation 
100. All subsequent figures, unless otherwise 
d, are on this standard seale centered at 500. 


Lhe three-hour 


examination is a 
1940, it 


The candidate was advised to devote 


Knglish 
iper. In June, consisted of tour 
estions. 
e hour to the first question in which he was to 
te a summary of a prose selection presented 
him. In half an hour he was, in Question II, 
illustrate from each of three novels and three 
instance where the characters made 


pDiavVs one 


Generous directions 
nd an illustration An 


llowed on Question III for writing a theme on 


certain types of decisions. 


were given. hour was 


definite topie given. The final question, for 
vhich a half hour was suggested, consisted of a 
series of questions on a sonnet by Thomas 
Hardy. 

Table I gives the mean seores obtained on this 
The average 
the girls is the 
This difference of 42 points 
The stand- 


examination by boys and by girls. 
score of 527, whereas that ot 
boys is only 485. 
is a large and significant difference. 
rd error of these means is around 2 or 3 points. 


ara i 


TABLE I 


{ COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES OBTAINED ON THE 


IESNGLISH EXAMINATION OF JUNE, 1940, 
BY Boys AND BY GIRLS* 

Boys Girls Total 

Final candidates ....... 1S7 27 d02 
(3,589) (2,126) (5.715) 

Preliminary candidates 156 D15 165 
(290) (52) (342 

ore er eee ISD O21 500 
(3,879) (2,178) (6,057) 
* Final eandidates are those who state that they 
intend to enter college in the following September 
Preliminary candidates are those who have at. least 


one more year of schooling before they expect to entet 
college. The numbers in parentheses give the number 
of scores on which the mean is based 

A difference in favor of the girls is not un 
in school marks. With the examina- 
the 


Board, however, the reverse 1s more common. 


common 


tions of College Entrance Examination 


Table II gives a comparison of the mean scores 
obtained by boys and girls on all other examina- 
3 Copies of the paper are available at a nominal 


cost from the College Entrance Examination Board, 
431 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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tions taken in June, 


avallable.* 


Scholastic 


Aptitude Test DOS 


mt ? 
French 3 a 
1.630) T 
Mathematics Deta 200 Oo 
1.032) ) s 
Chemistry O00 1S ay 
. 1305) oUt ) 
Biology* . ae te ~. 008 5G D07 
GOT) { ee D siete 
American History* aw Shee ISS ‘ 
1.621) (¢ ) p. 
Latin 3 Years* ......... 487 14 i 
O+) (37) ) 
Mathematics Gammat . oO1 H 
(1.730 (ga) i 
Physica* ... Re er eS it 
(1,143) (19 ] 
* Only “final” candidates are inel i 


With the exception of one subject, Frenc , 
the boys obtained an equal or a higher average 
On the American hi 


a con pletely ess 


rating than did the girls. 


tory paper, which was also 


type paper, the girls were appreciably Z 


points) below the boys. 


Comparisons between large heterogeneous 


groups may be invalidated by certain selective 


factors which operate and are really responsible 


for differences sometimes attributed to other 


factors. In the case of the English paper, are 
the differences between boys and girls reall 
fact that the 
come from different types of schools or differ 
the Perhaps the 


the 


the two groups have 


caused by 


ent seetions of country 


less bright 


and boys take 


cirls 


brighter 
Englsh. Some of these questions can be inves 
tigated. 

Table III compares the mean seores of these 
boys and girls classified as final eandidates who 
in June, 1940, took both the English examina 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The 


latter test is a highly reliable, completely objee 


tion and 


compre 


tive, measure of the verbal factor—the 
hension of printed words. It is a measure of 
one of the important components of intelligence. 
with the English 


took 


It usually correlates about .55 
Almost 


3,000 eandidates 


examination. 


hoth of these tests, 1,789 boys and 1,191 gurls. 

4 These statistics are taken, in part, from the 
‘*Portieth Annual Report of the Executive Seer 
tary,’’ College Entrance Examination Board, 1940. 


GO) pp- 
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Althou he b x ved a mean score a tew 
pol er than the n the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, the cored 29 pon lower on 
e English paper. When the groups are sub 

{ I a] el ¢! t { t pore 

‘ iblie on ) ‘ Le! 

el t ! re ‘ br the 
ric ( e ‘ ean score on 


in Knelish. The bovs trom 
ore on the 
that 


points below the 


Scholastie Aptitude Test 15 points above 


{ 4] ] ’ } } rm} 1 (4 ; 
ean oO he girls in En: The ditterenee 


between the eal COrt in the Scholastie Apti- 


e Test and in English is 36 points for the 
publie-sel ip and 35 points for the pri- 
vate-schoo] oup This type of control and 
‘ ra by schooling does not explain the 
( rences in the mean scores of the boys and 
'] 

Another type of division of the group was 


rrding to the loeation of the school at- 


‘ ] ry’ ; . 
tended The nine eensus districts were used. 


In every district, the girls received a higher 


mean on the English examination than the boys, 
New 


private-school group, the 739 boys obtained a 


with two exceptions. In England In the 


ean seore of 517 on the English examination 
and the 29] rirls obtained a mean seore of 509. 
This difference of 8 points in tavor of the boys 


completely offset by the fact that these boys 


VOL. 54, No 


received on the Scholastie Aptitude Test a 
of 545, or 37 points more than the girls. 17 


in this ease, when we correct for difference 

ability as shown by the Scholastie Aptitu 
Test, the girls are appreciably higher in | 
glish than the boys. The second exception 

also in the private school group, in the V 
North Central (Iowa, 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, S 
Dakota). 


Knglish compared with a mean of 482 obtai 


States Kansas, M 


The 36 boys had a mean of 523 


by the 20 girls. The difference of 41 point 
explained, to some extent, by the means of th« 
groups on the Scholastie Aptitude Test. 

195 as compared w 


virls had an average of 


» 
Oo 


7 for the boys. In this ease the number 


candidates is too small to justify any signitic 
conclusions, but this is the only ease in wh 
the superiority of the girls on the English ¢ 
amination is not clearly shown or in which ar 
advantage of the boys is not accounted for b: 
differences on the Scholastie Aptitude Test. 

If girls do, through natural gifts or traini 
develop an ability to secure higher scores on 
because of certan 


Enelish examination, is. it 


peculiarities in the evaluating of the papers 
Are the boys less willing to write what mig 
be ealled than the 


The way in which the paper of June, 1940, wa 


charming nonsense girls 
read allowed no premium for irrelevant mate 
rial. The 
strietly to the point and to express himself con 
Some 


candidate was required to keep 
cisely in order to obtain maximum credit. 
questions, however, are usually believed to allo 
more opportunity for the display of writing 
ability than others. The first question, for ex 
ample, in which the candidate is required to 
write a summary in 250 words of a thousand 
word passage, would not seem to favor girls as 
opposed to boys, although the passage on biog 
raphy might be considered as appealing more 
Table IV gives the comparison of boys 
The 
comparison 1s based on the group of final can- 
didates taking both the English 

and the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
of this group score 5 points below the boys on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (see Table IIT). 
The girls maintain their superiority in every 
question. Data 
to make comparisons of relative influence of 


to girls. 
and girls for each of the four questions. 


examination 


The girls 


are not available from which 
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TABLE IV Abstracts of all theses ac d from eat lates f 


: advanced degrees in the ¢ ! te School I 
\RISON OF THE MEAN Raw Scores OF Boys University, for the 1940-41 session and for the 
<D GIRLS ON EACH QUESTION ON THE mer session of 1941 
ISNGLISH EXAMINATION e 
BapGer, HENRY G., FREDERICK J. K ind .JOHN 
Publie Independent All Hi. MCNEELY. ‘‘Statistics of Hig! dueation, 
chools schools 1937—38;*? Bulletin, 1940. No , Chapter IV. 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Biennial Survey of Edueation in’ the United 
States. U. S. Offiee of Educ } Pp. 377 
$7.4 15.4 16.8 $4.4 Washington: Government Printing Of 1O4 
27.2 25.9 26.7 24.9 45¢ 
33.1 32.4 32.4 0.9 Pr 
148 13.8 14.8 13.4 * 





117.2 102.0 1224 117.4 120.7 113.5 120, Richard R. Smith, 1: I th S 
New York. 1941, $1. 
From extensive reading upon the bject. conversa 
on — SRE Sane Ree Pee ; tion with persons holding different points of view 
different questions in differentiating be who have been in Russia and from observation 
n the bovs and girls. However, it is ap when the Writer visited Russia, this book ai 
: : ‘ answer such questions as, Elow did Soviet Russia be 
rent that the superiority of the girls is shown come What it is? Tow has socialism or communism 
; : worked out in practice in the USSR What is the 
each question. social philosophy underlying the Soviet m« lent 
What does the Soviet experi nt promise for the 


Mach paper was assigned a total of 41 part world in general 
ey nate ie 

res. This atomistic type of reading allows 

A|- BROWN, CLARA M. Evalua and 1 al 

‘ : : : 2 in Ilome Economies. Pp. Vill 161. y 

ugh all 41 ratings were not investigated, 15 Crofts. 1941. $3.50. 


nvestigation of each rating assigned. 


ne. These were selected on the a priori basis Pisnned  icengers oc) for a om te ich rs prospec 
tive teachers, teachers In service and graduate 1 
t they might be expected to show a minimum a Who are pi ce ry out of the el 
‘ Phe section on evaluation discusses the part) th 
advantage to the girls. In all cases except measurement may play in improy 
5 : |} | 
‘ . ; providing a basis for guidance am 
e, the girls were superior; in the one case, nd colleges to evaluate their ¢ 
ce , . “a to discover how their efliciency may be increased 
diiference Was not of any signifieance. 
e 


[n summary, the girls appear to secure higher 
es than the boys on the English examina-  PkowN, Chara M, "Home Economics in P 
p } ‘ 1] ; E KE . . High Schools.’’ Vocational Division Bb 
of the College Kntrance Kxamination No. 213. Home Economics Education Series No 
oard. The superiority of the girls is not 24. U.S. Office of Edueation. Pp. vii+ 114 
Washington: Government ti i 


mon to most of the board’s examinations. Bi 5 
- ¢. 
When controls are made on the type ol school This study was undertaken through the cooperation 
‘ . . of the state departments of education and principal 
om which the candidates come and the ratings and teachers in public high schools throughout t! 
. ‘ ° 1S states, Alaska, the District of Columb Ilawa 
the candidates on the Scholastie Aptitude and Paerté Riee. rT Was begun pikar tha. diiwelinn 


of Florence Fallgatter and was completed under the 


lest, the difference in favor of the girls still Ni pcatOnnie Dilan Aiiliton: noe Chick ot the bom 


ersists Even breaking down the seore into heonomies Education Service, Office of Pducation 
: D Responsibility for the study up to the writing wa 
several component parts does not show any carried by Elizabeth Harris Miss Brown, in cor 

: sultation with members of the home economics st 


ne part responsible. Girls in the type of eul- wrote the report 


ire from whieh these groups are drawn seem 
BROWN, STUART GERRY selected and edited by). 
We Hold These Truths Documents of Americean 
Democracy. Pp.vi¢+351. Harper. 1941. $1.50 
JOHN M. STALNAKER What the greatest of our leaders—Franklin, Patric 
. * ’ ae i Henry, Washington, Jefferson nd many ot 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY AND have theaaek aut untd of the American eas of Whi 


to show a superior ability in writing English. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE An introductory essay is furnished by Mr. Brown 


EXAMINATION BOARD 2 


SRUECKNER, LEO J Adapting Instruc 








Arithmetic to Individual Difference Series on 
RECENT A 2 Individualization of Instruction, No. 4). Pp 
Vill She The Univer ty ot NM nesota Pre ; 
1941. $1.00, 
Cf The staff of the College of Education, University of 
e Minnesota, inaugurated this series of bulletins as a 
means of helping teachers, pring ~ nd iperin 
{bstracts of Theses, 1941. (Graduate School.) tendents to adapt instruction 1 ndividual dif 
: a “ae P . ences ae r the eri en With some 
dh ote ; at : cone a ee nee Keach bulletin in ! 
Bulletin of the y. ulane U niversity of Louisiana, one phase of an intricate problem and has been wi 
Series 42, No. 15. Pp. 51. ten by the staff member most interested in it OF 
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' / 1; I ae »O The Sub 
} G \ Report of 
Com ! ( 1] Curricu 
} nl re Py x ) |) Appleton-Cen 
O4] $: 0 
dit l chapter each of whiecl except the 
conside the ail of instruction in one of the 
high-school biect field with a view toward 
1 ! is of common interest shared by 
ull thre ib t fields and of determining the resources 
thle in each field that may be utilized in an in 
terdepa ital school program designed to promote 
the on i growth of the learner in all areas of 
e 
( | y M prepared l : ‘‘Statistical 
Summary. ¢ Edueation, 1937-38.’’ Bulletin, 
10. No Chapter 1, Biennial Survey of Edu 
t nin the United States | S. Oftiee of Edu 
! 1} 10 Washington Government 
> ng Offier 194] 10¢ 
* 
oO JO LINE ( The Childrer ) Schools 
S on Individu ition of Instruction, No. 
Pp i+ O4 The University of Minnesota 
P 1941. $1.00 
e 
} I ij Vol. XIV, No. 6, May, 1941. 
Suppler ntaining list and description of 
portsr French text-books recently published, 
Section I] Pp. 64. I. Cabella, 228 East 45th 
Stree New York. 1941. 25¢. 
e 
IRI STEWART B., and G. FRANK ZIMMERMAN. 


Wise Spending—An Introduction to Consumer 


Economies. Pp, xi+448. Illustrated. Harper. 
104] £1] 80 

Aims to provide a solution to the problem of intro 
ducing economie Knowledge concerning the provision 


shelter 


of food, clothing security, leisure and health, 
both for individuals and for the nation 
* 
Teaching Units for the Elementary 
Grades (Series on Individualization of Instrue- 
tion, Ne Written by the university ele 
mu ry demonstration-school faculty and pub 


shed by the University of Minnesota Press. 
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MICHAELIS, L. S. How the Body Works. p, 
57 + XVI Longmans, Green. 1941. 65¢. : 
e 
One Hundred and Seventeenth Annual Rep 


1941, and Tenth Am 
ic Institute of Living—The Ny 
Institute of the Hartford Ret 
Published by the instit 


he year ending April 1, 
feport as tl 
5 


llustrated. 
e 

Twenty-Third Annual Co 
ence of the National Association of Deans ar 
Advisers of Men, Cincinnati, April 17-19. Py 
175. Published by the 1941. $1. 
May be ordered from Fred H. Turner, 152 Adminis 
tration Building, Urbana, Il. 

 ] 

REAVIS WILLIAM C compiled and edited 
‘“Administrative Adjustments Required by Soci 
Keonomie Change.’’ (Vol. IV of the Proce 
ings ot the Tenth Annual Conference of Admin 
istrative Officers of Publie and Private Schools 
Pp. ix +235. The University of Chicago Press 

1941. $2.00. 

Including (1) Impending Changes in Edueation Pro 

(2) Infiuences of Socio-Economic Change on 

Educational Programs, (8) Future Developments i: 

Curriculum Areas, (4) Selection and Training of 

Personnel for Reorganized Educational Programs 


lings of the 


association. 


Lranwis, 


(5) Professional Improvement Required by Socio 
Eeonomie Change 
e 
Roscok, ALICE J. (edited and arranged by). Lal 


Allegan Vacation Conference for Supervisors of 
Student Teaching, August 19-28, 1941—Reports, 
Addresses, Memories. Pp. 41. National Asso 
ciation Supervisors of Student Teaching with the 
assistance of the Michigan Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education. 1941. 15¢; quantity rates 


Order may be sent to J. W. Carrington, secretary 
treasurer, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Tl 


a 
WARREN C., and PAut A. REHMUS (edi 
tors). Work Experience in Education—A_ Ri 
port Prepared at the Harvard Workshop in Edu 
Summer, 1941. (Harvard Workshop 
Series, No. 2.) Pp. ix+65. Published by the 
university. 1941. 50¢. 
This volume is the outcome of the cooperative efforts 
of the NYA, the Harvard Graduate School of Educa 
tion and New York state and New England school 
administrators. It is a pioneering attempt to set 
down in some detail a philosophy for work experi 
ence and a series of principles to guide the applica 
tion of this philosophy in the schools. 
e 
Stamp, L. DupLEY, and B. A. WoRKMAN (editors) 
Discovering Geography—Book 4: Industry. Pp. 
122. Tllustrated. Longmans, Green. 1941. 75¢. 
e 
Swenson, Estuer J. Retroactive Inhibition—a 
Review of the Literature (University of Minne 
sota Studies in Edueation, No.1). Pp. 59. The 
University of Minnesota Press. 1941. $1.00. 
This monograph intends to summarize the experi 
mental work on retroactive inhibition since Britt 
published his survey of the literature in 1935. It 
embraces a concrete discussion of the implications 
of the research on retroaction with emphasis on the 
relationships of learning, retention and transfer to 
educational problems 
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